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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
THE ACCESSIONS OF 1914 

THE purchases made by the Classi- 
cal Department during the year 
I9i4have, with a few exceptions, 
now all arrived at the Museum 
and are exhibited in the Boscoreale Room, 
Gallery 10, according to our regular cus- 
tom. The most important piece, the bronze 
statue of a boy, was described in last 
month's Bulletin, and a purchase made 
early in the year, a beautiful marble por- 
trait bust, perhaps of the young Tiberius, 
has been exhibited for some months with 
the 1913 accessions. Besides these two 
pieces, the new acquisitions include ten 
marble sculptures, eight bronzes, seventeen 
vases, four terracottas, seven pieces of 
gold jewelry, four gems, and one glass 
mosaic. In this article the sculptures in 
marble and bronze will be treated in detail; 
the other objects will be only enumerated, 
fuller accounts being reserved for subse- 
quent numbers of the Bulletin. 

sculptures 

The most important sculptural piece 
to be described is a magnificent bronze 
portrait head, probably of Agrippa, the 
illustrious general and son-in-law of 
Augustus [fig. 1; height, 12^ in. (31 
cm.)]. It is a splendid example of Roman 
portraiture dating from the end of the first 
century B. C, and well illustrates the 



individuality of the portraits of that period. 
It represents a man of commanding per- 
sonality, with strong features and a serious 
cast of countenance. The energetic, force- 
ful character of the man is well brought out, 
and the modeling is careful and detailed. 

For the identification of this head we 
are in possession of important external evi- 
dence. The head was found in 1904, 
during the excavations made at Susa, near 




FIG. I. BRONZE HEAD OF AGRIPPA 

Turin, not far from the famous Arch of 
Augustus. It was unearthed in the debris 
which covered a Roman street and in the 
immediate vicinity of a Roman house. In 
the same place were found a number of 
fragments, such as a greave, parts of a foot, 
two fingers, part of a shoulder, and a heel, 
of the same bronze and of the same rela- 
tive size as the head, as well as seven pieces 
of marble containing a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to M. Agrippa. The presumption 
therefore is that our head was broken from 
a large bronze statue representing Agrippa. 
The full text of the inscription is : 
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M . AGRIPPAE . L .F . 
(cos. III. tri) B . (p)otest 



DO. 



ET COTTI 



COTTI .F 



Though fragmentary, enough remains to 
show that the statue was dedicated by a 
member of the family of Cottius, then 
reigning at Susa. 




FIG. 2. ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST 
TRAJANIC PERIOD 

Agrippa (63-12 B. C.) was a man of great 
influence and popularity, and a number of 
statues erected in his honor are known to 
us from literature and from extant dedica- 
tory vases. What we know of his character 
— his loyalty to Augustus, the combination 
of firmness and generosity in his dealings 
with men, and his hatred of luxury — 
corresponds remarkably well with the 
physiognomy of our head. Moreover, a 
comparison between our head and the 
portraits of Agrippa which occur on Roman 
coins, as well as with the busts identified 



with Agrippa by the help of these coins, 
brings out important similarities. The 
square shape of the head, the massive fore- 
head, the straight nose, and the strongly 
developed jaws and neck are identical on 
the coins, the busts, and our head. Similar 
also is the arrangement of the hair. In one 
important characteristic, however, our 
head differs both from the coin types and 
the busts. These all show a very heavy 
overhanging brow under which the eyes 
are set at a sharp angle, giving the face a 
sullen appearance. In our head the brows 
show no unusual thickness and the expres- 
sion is consequently proportionately milder. 
Whether this difference is sufficient to offset 
the evidence given above for the attribu- 
tion of the head to Agrippa may be ques- 
tioned. The bronze is now covered with a 
crusty green patina. When found, traces 
of gilding are said to have been noticed 
at the back of the head; these are not now 
visible. 

Another fine portrait is a female bust be- 
longing to the Trajanic period, 98-1 17 A. D. 
[fig. 2; height, 22! in. (57.4 cm.)J. It is 
a work full of character and feeling, repre- 
senting a woman about thirty years old, 
with a sensitive, rather sad face. She evi- 
dently wore the high coiffure which became 
prevalent in the Flavian period, and 
lingered on during Trajan's reign. In this 
extravagant fashion the hair was worn in a 
sort of round roll or in a diadem of curls in 
front, and was plaited and twisted into a 
coil behind. In our example the front 
piece was added separately and is now 
missing, only the iron dowels for its attach- 
ment being preserved. Similar dowels are 
also at the back and left side of the bust. 
These evidently served for fastening a 
marble piece, to complete the bust, a 
fragment of which is preserved at the back. 
The sculptor apparently had an insufficient 
block of marble for his bust and was forced 
to piece it. Our portrait is dated in the 
Trajanic rather than the Flavian period by 
the shape of the bust, which gives the whole 
outline of the shoulders, and is also longer 
vertically than in the examples of the pre- 
ceding epoch. 

An interesting acquisition of slightly 
later date is the upper part of a Roman 
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cippus, or sepulchral monument, with three 
portrait busts [fig. 7; height, 24J in. (62.2 
cm.)]. The latter are placed in niches, 
each on a different side of the monument, 
and are worked in high relief. They repre- 
sent a woman of matronly aspect between 
two men, of whom one is bearded. All 
three are finely individualized and care- 
fully modeled. Each niche is framed by a 
laurel wreath. We probably have here a 
family monument erected to a mother and 
her two sons. Below the niches were evi- 
dently panels with the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions; only the upper mouldings framing 
these panels are now preserved. The 
top of the cippus is rounded; in the center 
and on the two front corners are dowel 
holes, perhaps for the attachment of lions 
or other decorative figures, which are 
sometimes found on such monuments. 
The period of this cippus is that of the 
Emperor Hadrian (1 17-138 A. D.), as is 
indicated by the shape of the busts, which 
include portions of the upper arms, and by 
the style of coiffure worn by the woman. 

Sepulchral monuments of the cippus 
type were prevalent during the first two 
centuries of the Roman Empire, and a large 
number have been preserved. The earlier 
ones, belonging to the Augustan period, as 
a rule show only decorative designs; while 
the later examples of the Flavian and 
Antonine epochs mostly have portraits 
of the deceased. Our cippus is an ex- 
ceptionally good specimen of the latter 

type- 

The head of a child, characterized as 
Dionysos by the wreath of vine leaves and 
clusters of grapes in his hair, is a work of 
exceptional charm (fig. 6). The round, soft 
contours of the child's face are rendered 
in a lifelike manner, and the modeling, 
especially of the cheeks and of the sensitive 
little mouth, is of great delicacy. The 
period to which the head belongs is prob- 
ably late Greek, when children became a 
popular subject with sculptors and were 
for the first time properly represented. 

Besides these portrait heads and busts, 
there are a number of idealized heads, 
which represent types rather than in- 
dividuals. Among these the most import- 
ant is a large female head, considerably 



over life size, intended to be inserted in a 
statue [fig. 3; height, 18] jj in. (47.8 cm.)]. 
The work is Greek, of the third century 
B. C., and is characteristic of the tendency 
during that period to reproduce the beauti- 
ful female types created during the fourth 
century in an even more generalized man- 
ner, wholly unaffected by the strong real- 
ism that pervaded some of the contem- 
porary schools. The execution is not 
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FIG. 3. FEMALE HEAD, GREEK 
III CENTURY B. C. 

above the average, but the conception is 
full of that quiet, impersonal charm which 
pervades Greek art of the best periods. 
The head was evidently not intended to be 
seen from behind, as the back is only 
roughly worked. There is a large dowel 
hole at the back of the head, perhaps for 
fastening it to a niche. 

The head of a youth wearing a fillet in 
his long, wavy hair, is a fine Roman copy 
of a Greek work [fig. 5; height, 9! in. 
(23.8 cm.)]. The original probably dates 
from the end of the fifth century, as is seen 
from the type of the face, which has the 
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dignity and beauty of fifth-century sculp- 
ture, without any traces of severity. Also 
the arrangement of the hair, which is 
parted in the middle and falls in long curly 
waves, and the modeling of the eyes with 
the heavy eyelids are characteristic of that 
period. 

A small head of a youth, broken from a 
statuette, is an attractive product of 
fourth-century Greek work [fig. 4; 
height, 2f in. (6 cm.)]. The face is remin- 
iscent of the Hermes of Praxiteles. It has 




fig. 4. 

GREEK, 



HEAD OF A YOUTH 
IV CENTURY B. C. 



the same beautiful, oval contour, the nar- 
row, dreamy eyes, the forehead protruding 
in its lower half, and the same arrangement 
of the hair in short, roughly finished tufts. 
The line of the neck, however, is different 
in our example, so that the statuette of 
which it formed part cannot have been a 
copy of the Hermes. Though the work- 
manship, especially of the hair and ears, 
is none too careful, the artist has caught 
in this modest little work much of the 
delicate charm that we admire in the best 
Praxitelean works. 

Another head from a statuette, of rather 
larger size, is that of a Satyr. It is a work 
of remarkable realism, full of life and vigor, 
and is certainly an original Greek work of 
the Hellenistic period. 

A tragic mask of colossal size is an 
effective piece of the Roman period. It is 
characterized as "tragic" by the raised 



eyebrows, the deeply furrowed forehead, 
and the general look of horror in the expres- 
sion. The mouth is wide open, according 
to the accepted convention for masks of 
Roman times. Masks of this type served 
as architectural decorations in Roman 
houses. They were often suspended from 
the architrave between two columns of a 
colonnade, and our example may have been 
so used; but the piece at the top of the 
mask which would in that case have shown 
marks of the attachment, is missing, so 
that we cannot definitely decide the ques- 
tion. 

OTHER ACCESSIONS 

Among the other accessions perhaps the 
most important are two colossal tomb 
vases of the Dipylon geometric style, 
dating from the eighth century B. C. Two 
black-figured drinking-cups, one signed by 
the maker Nikosthenes, the other bearing 
the name Psiax, are valuable additions to 
our series of signed vases; and a third 
cup with a red-figured scene of warriors is 
remarkable for the delicacy of its drawing. 
A diminutive marriage-vase, probably a 
child's toy, is also an unusually attractive 
piece. 

The bronzes include a Greek mirror dec- 
orated with a beautiful relief representing 
Marsyas playing the double flutes, an 
archaic handle in the form of a youth bent 
backward, a fifth-century colander, a pair 
of cymbals, a strigil, and a Corinthian 
helmet. A terracotta relief representing 
mourners at a funeral is a remarkable 
piece of the archaic period. There are two 
charming statuettes of the Tanagra type, 
one with extensive remains of color; and 
seven plaques of an Etruscan frieze with sea 
horses gaily painted in red on a blue ground. 
The jewelry consists of gold necklaces, 
earrings, and other small pieces, of the 
third century B. C., said to have been found 
together in a tomb at Cumae. The four 
gems belong to the Mycenaean period, of 
which we have heretofore had only five 
examples. The gems and the jewelry will 
be found exhibited in the Gold Room, 
Gallery C 32. G. M. A. R. 




FIG. 5. HEAD OF A YOUTH 
V CENTURY TYPE 



FIG. 6 HEAD OF DIONYSOS 
LATE GREEK 




FIG. 7. UPPER PART OF A ROMAN CIPPUS 



